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On Indexing 


A. J. Walford 


N scanning reviews of current monographs and technical books, one is 
frequently struck by the almost universal omission of reference to the 
indexes of such works—are they good, bad, simply inadequate, or do 
‘they exist at all? Can it be that indexing, to quote Messrs. Van Hoesen 
and Walter, is like air—taken for granted when good, and recognized as a 
hardship when bad? It may be that there is some ground for the charge 
Mevelled against us as a nation, that we are indifferent indexers and 
Organizers of minutiz; the idea is certainly far too prevalent that book- 
indexing is only a clerical task, a job for hack-workers. The would-be 
indexer has the printer on his trail, the printer who, perhaps not unnatur- 
ally, regards the index as a luxury, tedious to set up in type and sometimes 
'to be restricted to not more than six or eight pages. Actually, the rough 
‘page ratio of index to text-matter, presuming that the work merits analy- 
tical indexing, should be about 1:25; in the case of documentary material 
probably 1:15. This anomaly—putting aside present circumstances and 
‘the attendant shortage of paper—is something which demands our earnest 
attention, more so than, for example, the question of the end-paper map. 
And we have only to compare periodical indexes (the English historical 
review with the Hispanic American historical review, the Geographical maga- 
gine with the National geographic magazine) to realize that the Americans 
take their indexing seriously and that we, usually, do not. 
_ Having gained for the index Lebensraum and a certain pride of place, 
we may then consider the application of the analytical principle. Your 
‘tue book-index must be penetrative to function satisfactorily, and to be 
penetrative it must form an alphabetical-topic epitome of the subject- 
Matter: nothing else will really suffice. The waste of time—and space— 
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caused by the prevalent type of index and its variants is conveyed by the 
following example: 


Pérez, Capitan Santos, 226, 230, 232, 240, 242, 250, 
251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 
262, 264, 265, 267, 268, 277, 279, 280, 281, 285, 
286, 299, 301, 302, 303, 305, 306, 334, 335, 339, 
345, 347, 353, 357, 358 


—from which one merely gathers that from page 224 onwards, scattering 
references may be found to the officer in question (I have taken only a 
mild example). Research work, which should have begun at this point, 
will be held up until the searcher has ascertained the significance of each 
page reference, and this process might well occur twenty or thirty times 
for the same book. The blind page reference becomes even less endurable 
when the index covers several volumes of text-matter, as in the case of the 
Cambridge history of English literature. Were the cumulated index has 
over 110 blind references under ‘* Charles I,” over 60 such references 
. under “ Italian language and literature,”’ and some 350 general references 
under ‘‘ Shakespeare, William.” Why bother to note the pages at all? 
Who would not shrink from the task of search in these cases ? 

The work of indexing, then, so far from being perfunctory, is the 
anatomizing of the contents of a book, forming an indispensable key to 
the whole. (Dr. Baker, while stressing this point in The Uses of libraries 
(pp. 36-38), and instancing Minerva and the Index generalis as “ two 
golden keys to the world’s library resources,”’ fails to make an index entry 
for Minerva, which is a pity.) Messrs. Crane and Pollard go so far as to 
state that “‘ a reference book can usually be little better than the index 
thereto,” although they make obvious exceptions in the case of dictionaries 
(which are virtually self-contained indexes) and encyclopedias. Even so, 
the value of an encyclopedia is greatly enhanced by an analytical index of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica type, simply because minute subject-matter 
cannot be regimented under single broad headings, and needs analytical 
entry. 

It is a matter for regret that our own professional text-books are 
usually badly indexed. Mr. Sharp’s Cataloguing (2nd ed., 1937), a 
masterly contribution to the subject, has a miserably inadequate index of 
6 pages to 466 pages of text. There are no entries under “ Unit card,” 
“‘ National Central Library,” “ Sub-headings,” “ Union catalogue,” 
“ Library of Congress supplementary rules,” “‘ Regional bureaux,” or 
under such names as “ Brown, J. D.,” “ Panizzi, Sir A.,”’ nor are the 
important Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee rulings 
amending the Anglo-American Code (pp. 352-4) given mentions under 
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their topics. The text-book is so much the poorer for these deficiencies— 
and they are many. Chapter Fourteen, “ Methods of displaying cata- 
logues,” has only about a dozen index entries, whereas there are a poten- 
tial fifty-nine—selective indexing with a vengeance! Other text-books 
of librarianship suffer, perhaps in smaller degree, from the same weak- 
ness, and Mr. Phillips’s Primer of book classification, a popular enough 
handbook, boasts no index whatsoever. That American librarianship 
rates indexing more highly is illustrated by the following comparisons (the 
ratio is between number of lines of index and number of pages of text): 


SHARP. Cataloguing (1937), c. 600 : 466. KELLEY. The Classifica- 
tion of books, 1200 : 187. Sayers. Introduction to library 
classification (1938), c. 700 : 325. Butss. The Organization of 
knowledge in libraries (1934), 1120:319. HeapICAR. Manual 
of library organization (1935), 320 : 263. Bosrwicx. The 
American public library (1910), 1440 : 376. 


Not only ought we to insist that book-indexes are precision tools 
and, as such, have a worthy place, but, given the case of periodicals which 
are grouped together for purposes of subject-indexing, we ought to insist 
on promptness of issue. The finding of things should not only be easy 
to accomplish but the means ready to hand when required. Mr. H. 
Rottenburg, in a plea which he made in 1937 for the indexing of all litera- 
ture (A.S.L.I.B. Proceedings, 1937, p. 67), cited a noteworthy case of 
culpable ignorance of the contents of technical periodicals. He stated 
that during the War of 1914-18 allied strategy was based on the supposi- 
tion that the enemy would exhaust the fat supplies from which glycerine 
was known to be produced, oblivious of the fact that a description had 
appeared in a certain paper of the production of glycerine from sugar. 
And Germany was already producing glycerine from sugar! Lack of 
availability, therefore, is often so much dead loss, and it is good indeed to 
handle a closely analytical Readers’ guide to periodical literature for a 
period ending June, 1939, well before the close of that year, and one wishes 
that the Library Association Subject index to periodicals, smaller in scope 
and selective in its indexing, were not so dilatory in appearing on our 
reference shelves. True, the latter publication is the result of praise- 
worthy voluntary effort, whereas the former is, like the International index 
to periodicals, a business concern, published by H. W. Wilson & Co. 
These matters can be set right : witness the Library Association’s Literature 
of librarianship (a feature now unfortunately dropped from the pages of 
the Record), and the South African Library Association’s Index to South 
African periodicals (1940), issued in mimeographed quarterly parts 
(again a voluntary effort and based on selective indexing). Promptness 
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of issue is by no means all, but t is a great stand-by: it makes Keesing’s 
Contemporary archives, despite its queer index, superior in availability to 
far better tools—The Times official index or Palmer. Because it is so out 
of date, Cotgreave’s Contents-subject index (1900) is rarely used these days, 
yet it can be valuable occasionally, and there is a clear case for a supple- 
mentary volume, 1901-39. The task is not so appalling, after all, since 
Cotgreave’s chief aim was “ not to give everything which appears in a 
select number of works . . . but rather to cover as many subjects as 
possible and give a few references to each... .” 

It is still the practice in some libraries to bind up indexes to separate 
periodicals with the text-matter. The manual labour involved in hand- 
ling and searching through, say, a dozen volumes of The Engineer or The 
Builder is not inconsiderable. How much easier to refer to a binder’s 
cover containing only the indexes, and to have all similar reference tools 
together at one’s hand. The idea, adopted with success particularly with 
regard to The Times literary supplement, might conceivably be carried 
further: two copies of such indexes might be purchased, and entries cut 
up and pasted on cards or sheets, to form a subject index to periodicals 
in the library. 

Finally, important as are printed indexes as bibliographical tools, there 
comes a point when particular needs have to be studied. Recourse should 
then be made to what Mr. Henry Black calls the “‘ home-made ”’ index. 
Every reference library worth its salt has the nucleus, at least, of this type 
of index—a card file, probably, of local information, of permanent 
features in periodicals and newspapers (cost of living figures, lists of 
British prisoners of war), places covered in local directories (a map key is 
also useful here), of towns and villages described in holiday guides, and of 
specialized trade names (e.g. in the Pharmaceutical codex), of coloured 
illustrations and maps in books—essentially empirical and based on actual 
requirements. Co-operation between libraries might assist here and your 
aspiring reference assistant might do worse than spend a leisure hour 
cutting up and indexing Mr. Woodbine’s very useful notes on “‘ Reference 
libraries ” inthe Record. There are, indeed, almost endless possibilities— 
possibilities that really need realization, since learning and knowledge will 
always lag behind until the key to them.is adequate. 
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How we Cope with the War? " 


BORROWERS 
CLIFFORD WALKER 


these days, when we have the war on our minds; if I think of the rules 

and régulations for registering borrowers at that time, it all seems so 
amazingly simple. There were just our borrowers, Adult and Junior, 
including those living outside but working inside the Borough, those 
living outside the Borough but inside the County, who joined under the 
County scheme; and subscription members, who lived outside the 
County, and consequently had to pay 1s. 3d. per quarter. ; 

The evacuees were the first to arrive. Naturally enough, they all 
wanted to know what that butterfly-shaped building was, oppgsite the war 
memorial and the hospital. Well, when they found it wasn’t the mortuary, 
in they trooped in groups of from ten to twenty and after marching right 
round the corridor, they stormed the counter. We dished out forms right 
and left; ‘‘ Evacuee ? Just sign this form yourself, putting on your school, 
and get it signed on the other side by your teacher.” The parent authori- 
ties are to be congratulated on their speedy response to our appeal. They 
sent us plenty of Junior tickets and hundreds of books. 

Otr lovely little Reference Library was then almost murdered. Al 
except the main Reference books were placed in the Stack room, the main 
ones being placed together in the Lending Department, with large 
notices above them, “‘ REFERENCE BOOKS.” The books from the 
parent libraries were then unpacked, checked, and placed on the shelves 
in the Reference Room, and a fine lot of books they were too, a good 
many of them in book covers. 

About a thousand evacuees came, and over five hundred of them joined 
the Library. We were writing out tickets almost in our sleep—498, 499, 
500, 501 . . . and then the retreat home began, but not quite so fast as the 
Italians. Before long there were only twenty or thirty children per day 
changing their books, so it was decided by the higher authorities that the 
Reference Room should be returned to its former status, and so strong 
men and strong women got busy again. We kept 500 books for the 
evacuees that still remained, but nowadays the number of evacuee children 
taking our books often sinks to less than ten per day. 

Almost from the beginning of the war there have been many soldiers 
billeted in or around the town, and they began to come in to ask if there 
<— papers read at a meeting of the Mansfield, Worksop, and Newark 

s. 


I: I try to cast my mind back to 3rd September, 1939, a difficult thing 
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were any facilities for them to join. They sign the ordinary forms with 
Commissioned Officers of their Company as guarantors, or, if they are 
billeted, the householders at the billet can sign their form. Up to the 
present eighty or ninety members of the Forces have joned the Library. 
Although there is some danger of losing books by soldiers taking books 
away with them when they leave the district, this loss is balanced by the 
good done in allowing them to use the Library. Unfortunately for our 
records soldiers are always arriving in or leaving the town, so we have a 
considerable number of them down on the registers as members who have 
probably left the district. 

Last summer, things were working well after the evacuee rush and our 
own issues were striding along, as issues do, when somebody picked up a 
secondary school, 300 strong, and parked it in the Central School Play- 
ground, about fifty yards from the Library. The first few days with nothing 
to do, they invaded us. We used to watch out for gangs of them arriving, 
and reserves would rush out to the counter with stacks of forms with 
L. Evac. written on them. Children under fourteen joined the Junior 
Library and those over that age had to get the form signed by their foster 
parent. 

The issues went up still higher, but I must say the children, as a secon- 
dary school, did not need any teaching in the use of a library. Perhaps 
that was because they couldn’t run home like the other evacuees. They 
had to stay or get no schooling. A better explanation is that they 
probably had good library service at their home town. 

We were just beginning to make these people feel a little at home, 
when we were informed that 1,000 Birmingham children were due to 
arrive at any time, and arrive they did. So, once more the siege of the 
counter began, and our honourable printer worked at top speed to supply 
the need for junior forms. However, a good many went back to Bir- 
mingham- before they even noticed the Library, and so far about 160 of 
them have joined the Junior Library. 

You wilk no doubt, have got the impression from what I have said, 
that our biggest change in borrowers in wartime is the number of new 
junior members, evacuees, and quite rightly too. Our Junior Department 
is terribly overcrowded almost every day after the schools have closed. 
You need the shins of a footballer sometimes, to hack your way through 
the crush. You can hear a real mixture of dialects amid the squabble 
for books. 

Although we have more new members and more tickets have been 
made out than ever before, the number of tickets left in has also increased. 
This, no doubt, is due to people being called up for National Service. It 
is rather unfortunate that these tickets have to be withdrawn as soon as 
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the time limit of three years has expired, because they cannot be renewed, 
and most of these people will want to join again as soon as they return 
after the war. 

The yearly issues have gone up tremendously during the last four 
years: 1937-8, 80,000; 1938-9, 115,000; 1939-40, 137,000; 1940-41, 
198,000, and the black-out, resulting in a greater number of readers 
throughout the country, is obviously not the only reason for the amazing 
increase in our small Borough, crowded with evacuees and always billeted 
with a certain number of troops and airmen. The only thing we lack is a 
few sailors. 

Black-out has had the effect of making reading a pleasure far more 
widespread than ever before, allowing people to get away for the moment 
from the headache of wartime, and as the number of readers has increased, 
Rep TaPE, that blocker of all paths, has had to be cut down to save time, 
which, with the calling up of staffs, never seems to allow you to get done 
all the things you want to do. 


BOOK SELECTION 
IRENE COUPLAND 


I would like to tell you about the Burnett family who live next door to 
me. They have always been great readers, with fairly catholic tastes, and 
before the war they were regular visitors to our Library; they never made 
any unusual demands on the service—just picking up anything that 
seemed to be something in their line, not always being lucky, but quite 
satisfied on the whole. 

Then the war came, and what a change in their methods! They have 
no time for leisurely browsing now; they come in in determined fashion « 
and make firm demands for the books which they must have to help them 
to adapt themselves to their new conditions, Let’s take them individu- 
ally and look at the particular needs of each one of them. 

First there’s Father, still on the right side of fifty, a bank clerk from 
nine to five, and from then onwards a warden—a perfect tower of strength 
tofthe neighbourhood. He still allows himself one of his favourite thrillers 
to keep him awake when he’s on at the post, but he doesn’t get time for so 
many as in the days before the war. He went through the last war, and 
likes to keep abreast of events in this one. Dorling’s The Navy in action, 
Hutchinson’s Quarterly records, Waterfield’s What happened to France, 
Bartlett’s My first war are typical examples of his wartime “ Wants ” list. 
He takes his warden’s job very seriously and studies very carefully every 
new A.R.P. booklet and pamphlet as it comes. 

Mrs. Burnett, like all other housewives, has to rack her brains to make 
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the rations goround. Sheis anenterprising person and won’t give anyone 
a chance to accuse her of serving dull meals. Mrs. Webb and Ambrose 
Heath and others of their company have always been friends of hers, and 
she has pounced on the books which they have written to help housewives 
over their wartime difficulties. 

John was twenty-two when the war broke out, and is now “‘ somewhere 
in Africa’ with the R.A.F.. He knew that he would have to join the 
Forces, and he was determined to make the best of it and go all out for an 
interesting job. He knew quite a lot about the mysteries of short waves 
and all such things, and he demanded books and still: more books on the 
subject, became a radio mechanic—which, I am told, is a very superior 
job—and seems to be finding it very fascinating. 

Helen is twenty-four, a schoolteacher, and by now a qualified auxiliary 
nurse. She was used to dealing with minor cuts and bruises at school, 
but that was all, so she got hold of .our elementary nursing manuals to 
supplement the teaching she was getting at the hospital. Then she likes 
to keep well-informed on all the political and economic aspects of the war. 
Her nursing hasn’t left her much spare time, so something short, simple, 
and to the point is required ; the Oxford pamphlets, Crowther’s Ways and 
means of war, Brogan’s U.S.A., have been just the right thing. But she 
likes to get right away from the war. sometimes, and still wants a good 
novel, or a play, or a book of poems—she has been delighted with Faber’s 
Sesame books which have achieved great popularity with people of her 
type. 

Lastly, there’s Peter—sixteen years old, and, of course, mad about 
aeroplanes. He had to content himself with models at one time, but now 
there’s the Air Training Corps, and it’s more than my life is worth to 
forget to tell him about any new elementary books on aeronautics which 
we get. 

These amazing people manage a garden in addition to all their other 
activities. ‘There was a time when they paid very little attention to 
vegetable growing, but unless they have some very bad luck they should 
be self-supporting in this direction this year. And here again, they have 
found the Library useful. 

They believe that work gets done all the better for a little occasional 
light relief, so they have a party night once a month—their party nights 
are famous. And when they are in the Library they always keep a look 
out for any additions to the 793’s because they believe that a few new 
games go a long way towards making a party a success. 

So much for the Burnetts; and I didn’t choose them because they are 
exceptions, but because I feel that they are typical of the very many people 
everywhere who are doing new jobs or facing new problems in old jobs, 
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and are wanting information without delay. They are all depending on 
us; the whole tempo of their lives has quickened, and leisurely methods 
of book selection and book buying will not help them to keep in their 
stride. It means that we must watch events and announcements from 
day to day, and, as far as we are able, anticipate the special demands which 
will be made on us ; we must watch reviews and publishers’ catalogues and 
get the best books to supply the information; we must order books 
without delay, and, in many cases, not confine our orders to a single copy 
of each book. Some sections of the Library will suffer inevitably for the 
time, but the Burnetts and people like them must be given first considera- 
tion, and I am convinced that if they are given this consideration then the 
rightful place of the Library in the community will be assured for a long 
time to come. 


PUBLICITY. AND EXTENSION WORK 
A. GERMANY 


Perhaps more than in any other department of library work, the war 
has caused the modification, sometimes abandonment, of grand ideas for 
publicity and: extension work. 

Before there was a shortage of paper we intended to start producing 
printed lists of recent additions. This did not materialize and as a 


substitute we are now typing a monthly additions list. The cover is 
entirely home-made and the title done with the “ Econasign.” It has been 
in use for four months now and, as you can see, is certainly used. 

Some months ago we made use of an N.B.C. book list in a rather 
novel form. . The list, dealing with Britain’s Case in the present political 
and economic trials, was circularized to certain readers and interested 
non-readers. Those books which were in our stock were indicated with 
red ink, and a duplicated letter provided the necessary explanation. 

For our display of book covers, in the entrance hall we use a square 
case from the now closed museum. Here we show the latest fiction and 
topical non-fiction such as Home guard manuals, the Spotter’s handbook, 
and instructive books for the Air Training Corps. We mount the covers 
on withdrawn books in reasonable condition and have a small notice 
explaining that the actual books are in circulation. Our entrance hall is 
normally very well lit, but owing to the black-out this has changed con- 
siderably. Although a large part of the black-out may be removed in the 
daytime, conditions are still poor and we use strip lighting on three sides 
of the glass top of the case. Again our ideas have had to be modified, for 
here we planned to have a simple stand built up with units after the style 
of ““ Unix” bookshelves. Nevertheless we are for the moment using the 
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glass shelf of the case half-way up and the wooden base, which is covered 
with hessian and walpamured light green. 

The latest display of covers concerns the Dig for Victory campaign. 
When we were planning this display we received the N.B.C. posters. The 
result was that we used one of the large rectangular posters and a strip, 
together with a coloured photograph of some vegetables, a typed list of 
books on gardening with an econasign heading and some covers from 
books added that week. On.the wall at each side of the Reading Room 
door we have large war maps on which we indicate with arrows of twisted 
wire the places which attracted either our bombs, bullets, or shells. 

_Actually only the places mentioned in the official communiques. Mainly 
in the entrance hall, but also on other parts of the wall, we show posters 
telling how to get help after air raids, how to walk and what to wear in the 
black-out, and asking for binoculars and books for the troops. 

In front of the Issue Station, where there is quite a large space, we 
display the latest war photographs on the screen, which, as the pictures, 
is provided by the Ministry of Information. Readers pass by this screen, 
and it causes a great deal of interest. 

The latest development is the showing of M. of I. sound films in the 
Lecture Room. We are giving two shows each day for the general public. 
For the schools we have had to share the time we could spare as fairly as 
possible. They are all keen to see them and we have a school show every 
morning except Saturday and at any other time which can be fitted in. 
These shows help a great deal in bringing us into contact with head masters 
and staffs. Unfortunately we can only seat seventy people comfortably 
in the Lecture Room, but from opinions heard and overheard, the shows 
are helping to spread library consciousness in Worksop; a consciousness 
which, in some cases, has to start as an awareness of the building’s exist- 
ence. We have not used the posters sent from the M. of I., but have 
invested in a set of poster brushes and some oil paints with which we 
produce our own. In these we get a pleasing dash of red and display 
them in a plain oak frame on the gatepost. 

During the] past week, when there were no'M. of I. films, we were 
showing silent instructional films for the A.R.P. personnel. These dealt 
with working of a Warden’s Post, incidentally there were nine reels, so 
you can imagine we are now quite used to lacing the projector. 

_ Thus I think the war may be seen to have had, and still to be having, 
a good effect in Worksop, in that its awakening of the public has helped 
to make them conscious of the library service. Along with other branches 
of Local Government, the Public Library has come to be a vital factor in 
the lives of some people who, before the war, had not even given it a 
thought. 
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Current Books: World Affairs 


GoRDON BECKLES. America chooses: in the words of President Roose- 
velt, June 1940—June 1941. With a running commentary. Harrap. 5s. 
HE gradual surge of American public opinion from the depths of 
a qualified anti-Axis emotion to the level of “‘ our lives if it is 
necessary” is shown in high relief by this twelvemonth of Roosevelt 
speeches. Connected, causerie fashion, by a Beckles commentary, the 
speeches adumbrate the spirit of a true leader, paradoxically the follower 
of his people; and presented like this they provide, too, a useful chart by 
which we may gauge the advance of Anglo-American relations. 


R. = ze. The Roots of national socialism, 1783-1933. Faber. 

This is no mere essay in Vansittartism, but an endeavour to trace the 
“ contrast between the private virtues and public deeds ” of Germany by 
a thorough examination of political and literary trends from 1783 onwards. 
The author concludes that the Germans have a “ night-side” to their 
character, and are publicly convinced of the mystical power of the state. 
It is difficult to gainsay Mr. Butler’s wealth of quotations from such 
writers as Treitschke, Nietzsche, Spengler, and others: he establishes 
without doubt the “* pedigree ” of Nazidom. 


Joyce Cary. The Case for African freedom. Secker & Warburg. 2s. 

A reasoned case for freedom for the black races of Africa. The 
author, with a wide experience of native problems, examines the case from 
all angles, dealing with poverty, reconstruction, the segregation policy, 
and the possibilities of adult education. He finally concludes that the 
best hope for the future is a federal council, which will guard the interests 
of both black and white races. 


J.T. MurpHy. Russia on the march. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

A compact and readable little book on Soviet foreign policy, completed 
on the eve of the Nazi invasion of Russia. Mr. Murphy writes with 
authority, showing that Russia has pursued a policy of guarding her own 
interests while at the same time endeavouring to support any resistance to 
aggression ; in so doing he clears up many misconceptions, misstatements, 
and falsehoods. / 

MICHAEL Roserts. The Recovery of the west. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Roberts, in this able and erudite survey, examines evidence that 
Western civilization is in decline. The first chapter deals with the falling 
birth-rate: he follows with an analysis of the crisis in democracy, and a 
description of the growing anarchy in the arts, ethics, and philosophy, 
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The latter half of the book gives a statement of a possible philosophy for 
the modern man: a philosophy of democracy founded on permanent 
values and Christian doctrine. 

JOSEPH STALIN. Leninism. Lawrence & Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

Curious, that the hysterical Hitler should have been reported verbatim 
by our press during the last five years, whereas the calm and logical 
speeches of Stalin should have been more or less unreported. Here isa 
means of repairing that omission: in these pages are outlined much of 
what the U.S.S.R. is, and what it stands for. Especially important are 
the reports to the party congress, on the first five-year plan, and on the 
draft constitution; the essay on dialectical materialism is a masterly 
exposition of the subject; while the statistical tables are most valuable. 
Librarians will note that even in 1939, 126 million books were in the stock 
of public libraries—nearly one per person ! 
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“TI Want to be a Moron” 


Ruth Sproston 

N the subject of choosing children’s books, there appear to be two 

( ) = of thought. The first, as exemplified by Lily Price in the 
May issue of the Liprary ASSISTANT, holds that, no matter what our 
opinion of the trashier children’s books, we should still provide them 
because the children enjoy them. This argument does not hold water. 
In that case, children should be allowed to have anything they want even 
if it’s fish and chips at every meal. And a diet of undiluted Angela Brazil 
would be just as harmful to the mind as a diet of fish and chips would 
be to the body. Miss Price suggests that “ if librarians would honestly 
recall the reading habits of their younger days they would remember 
reading with avidity Angela Brazil, Ethel Talbot, Richmal Crompton, and 
the rest and yet admit that this has not impaired their mature reading 
tastes.” With this I do not agree—the majority of librarians have not got 
mature reading tastes. Mostly they just like a good thriller. And pos- 
sibly this is the result of the avidity with which they read the great senior 
prefects of the book world in their youth. In any case, if we are to follow 
the line of “‘ provide what the children want,” we may as well start right 
in now and provide the Wizard and Chick’s own. One of the greatest 
faults of the type of book which I have in mind is the appalling grammar, 
spelling, and lack of punctuation, and it is only necesary to read the 
examiners’ comments on any public examination (and we see such regu- 
larly twice yearly in our professional journals) to realize where that leads. 
_ Arthur Marshall, reviewing new books for children in the New states- 
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man and nation the first Christmas of the war, picked a choice bunch of 
this type -of work. ‘* The Fuhrer’s reckless démarche occurred too late 
in the year to enable our gallant authoresses to prepare for this Christmas 
such heartening yarns as Madcap Monica of the Maginot Line, Vivandiére 
Vera, or Daredevil Dulcie’s dive-bomber. So this year the girls’ books are 
the usual gay round of scrumptious study teas with that topping Senior, 
Hyacinth Duggleby, rags in the cubies and no quarter with the bolsters, 
and diamond cut diamond on the hockey field.” The dust covers alone, 
such as “ Nan, fresh, apparently from the most exacting room in a 
Turkish bath, and wearing an arresting blouse covered with mauve. 
stripes,” should be enough to put off the more earnest librarian. 

The same thing applies to the boys’ stories. They’re all so manly 
and improbable, the heroes of these Johns and Westermans. And they’re 
so silly—Bigglesworth in Biggles flies north is a very manly fellow who 
undertakes an Arctic Airways mission which “isn’t a kid-glove game for 
the parlour; it’s knuckle-dusters in the wide-open spaces,” and it is 
exactly thirty-two pages before his fist has “‘ flown out in a vicious upper- 
cut.” It is then all the more surprising to find him in a shooting affray at 
the Three Star Saloon drinking a cup of piping beef-extract, while his - 
companion, Ginger, puts down some malted milk. One’s confidence is 
further shaken by Biggles hesitating to come to grips with a man “ nearly 
twice his weight ”.(in my day that was just the kind they liked) and there is 
a police-officer who behaves like a head-monitress: “‘ Any more shooting 
between you two and I’ll take away your fire-arms certificates!” I feel 
that the theme song of this school of thought should be: 


** I want to be a moron 
And with the morons train, 
A low, receding forehead, 
A silly, half-baked brain. 
I want to be a moron, 
Because you see, gee whiz, 
I like congenial spirits, 
I’m lonely as it is.” 


There lies the whole trouble. Take the line of least resistance and 
push anything into the children’s library. It matters very little—they’ll 
grow out of reading the bad books, or at least the good children will, and 
the others do not matter very much anyway. So hope for the best, pro- 
vide for the worst, and love the mediocre when you see it. 

The other school of thought is not apt to leap into print with such 
startling enthusiasm as the first. It carries out its nasty little ideas quite 
quietly, and is just as deadly. The adherents of this faith buy long series 
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of the classics in a uniform dull green casing, and put them in a bookcase 
by themselves and label them “‘ THE CLASSICS.” They also buy good 
solid travel books like the “* Pioneers ”’ series and “‘ Peeps at many lands,” 
and have them rebound in quarter leather. They buy little light fiction, 
and never buy anything newly published. They choose the darkest room 
in the library for the children’s use, and fit it out with steel bookshelves 
and decorate it tastefully in dark green or dark red. 

I have mentioned two extremes, and probably they do not exist in quite 
such dreadful form. But the bad ideas are still there. Surely there must 
be a middle way somewhere, and I think the first move in this direction 
should be an increase in the quality and quantity of non-fiction stocks for 
children. We are hampered here by the type of non-fiction book pro- 
duced for children. It is of too general a character, and is not revised often 
enough. It is difficult to obtain up-to-date technical books for children 
and children are becoming increasingly interested in technical books, 
Biography is equally difficult, because it is usually either very childish or 
very adult. Poetry (or verse) is to be had by the bucketful, but has to be 
weeded out with care, as the worst sort of verse would probably warp a 
child’s taste for his whole life. What we want is a children’s librarian’s 
vade-mecum, a Munford’s “‘ 3,000 books for a public library,” adapted 
to the children’s library. Where are the children’s librarians? What 
has happened to the experts? The branch librarian is too much of a 
Pooh Bah, a sort of Lord High Everything-else, to have time to read 
childreri’s books, and his book selection suffers in consequence. 

Then for the fiction—there is only one adequate periodical dealing 
with children’s books. I refer to The Junior bookshelf. Apart from this, 
there are lists in The Library review sometimes, but they give no reasonable 
remarks on the books noted, and as they include such authors as Hepple 
and Westerman among their recommendations, I do not feel that they are 
much use. We are therefore very much handicapped, particularly in the 
County Library, by having to buy blindly. We order by author and 
title alone, and with no option of returning a book if it is not wanted. 
Consequently, one always gets a few bad ones among the good. But I 
think we should automatically bar the William books and the Biggles 
books, and others of this type. They are printed on poor paper, and 
published in poor casings, and so they are always either in binding or 
withdrawals and are a very expensive proposition. They abound with 
grammatical errors and spelling mistakes, and there is certainly no up- 
lifting moral about them. There are plenty of good adventure stories 
and good school stories, so surely the more poisonous can be omitted. 
But it is time we took a strong line. We have all been firm in the adult 
libraries—we do not stock Ethel M. Dell or Ruby M. Ayres, or any other 
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of the great sob-sisters, and they are only the adult counterparts of 
Richmal Crompton and Angela Brazil, so why not be firm about these 
also ? 

wenser 
Divisional Notes 


HE stream of Divisional Reports dealing with various activities 

which flowed unceasingly to the Editorial Office in peace-time has 

in war-time become a mere trickle. Consequently so far this 

year there has not been enough material for even one article. Certain 

Divisions can still hold meetings, very successful meetings too, but as far 

as 50 per cent. are concerned all is silence. The most successful meetings 

on the whole are those where the A.A.L. Division and the L.A. Branch 

combine as in the West Midland and the Greater London Divisions, but 
of these you have already read in the Record. 

The South-East Division held its first meeting for fifteen months on 
16th July at Worthing. After Miss Gerard had entertained the members 
to a Tea-Dance in the Assembly Hall, they settled down in the evening to a 
round-table discussion on present-day problems under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Hynes, Chief Librarian of Eastbourne. At most conferences it is 
agreed that more benefit often comes from informal discussion between 
meetings than from the papers and speeches at the meetings themselves. 
No doubt solutions to many difficulties were discovered when the S.E. 
members, carrying on the good work of 16th July, went rambling together 
on 10th August, through Firle and Alfriston, and gathered on the way fresh 
air and fresh ideas. 

The Devon and Cornwall Division still keep their magazine Dacaal 
going, and also propose to keep in touch with members by means of a 
bulletin. This Division held its Annual General Meeting in April last. 
After the business meeting Mr. Henrik Jones gave an account of his 
duties as librarian to the Library Association. This was particularly 
enlightening to younger members, some of whom had little conception of 
the influence of the Library Association on conditions of service or of the 
general work of this Association. Mr. Berwick Sayers also spoke on the 
necessity for a future policy for libraries and the fostering of a “ divine 
discontent ”’ on the part of the library assistant. It would be very instruc- 
tive to younger assistants to read the early files of the AssIsTANT, and find 
out how vigorously the earlier members of the A.A.L., then the Library 
Assistants’ Association, worked for the improvement of the lot of the 
assistant. To-day we still have a definite work to do. It is our duty to 
probe, to question, to keep before the L.A. the assistant’s point of view, 
lest, in the multitude of matters with which the parent Association must 
necessarily deal, this be forgotten. 
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If Divisional Meetings are too difficult it is still possible for members 
from a few libraries to get together and discuss the solution of difficulties, 
As was repofted in the May issue of the AssIsTANT, the staffs of the 
Mansfield, Newark, and Worksop public libraries have begun to hold 
quarterly meetings, primarily to discuss problems and difficulties arising 
from the war, though it has now been decided to include any subject 
providing common problems. The second meeting was held on a fine 
Sunday in July near Ollerton in Sherwood Forest, and was attended by 
sixteen assistants. Mr. Phipps, that same Mr. Phipps whose answer to 
Mr. Bryon you read in the June-July Assistant, Chief Assistant at Mans- 
field, gave a paper entitled “‘ An Assistant looks at librarianship.” In this 
he pressed for greater effort in the instruction of new assistants and for 
the arrangement of times and duties so that the public do not form their 
impression of library service and staff capability from the latest recruit 
to the Staff. Mr. Phipps also urged the importance of membership of the 
L.A. and also of the A.A.L. These rather informal open-air meetings 
are an innovation well worth copying. 

The Wessex Division, having no hope of holding meetings, have decided 
on the suggestion of Mr. Johnstone, of Poole, to issue a bulletin as a 
substitute. This was intended to be a monthly publication, the first 
number appearing in March, 1941. This number reported the only 
meeting that had been held, gave a list of the Officers and Committee for 
1941, and then gave information with regard to conditions in the various 
libraries in the Division together with some personal notes on the Staff. 
Unfortunately material did not come in fast enough to permit a monthly 
newsletter so that the next issue did not appear until June, but even if the 
issues are most irregular, it is an excellent method of keeping in touch and 
is especially valued by members in theservices. From the June issue we learn 
that Portsmouth has been having record issues, that Southampton is 
devoting much attention to books for evacuated children, and that while 
Bournemouth is exceptionally busy owing to the influx of civil servants 
and the R.A.R., the holidays of the Staff have been cut to one week. This 
is surely a rather short-sighted policy, as experience has proved that at 
least a fortnight is necessary to enable assistants to get through a hard 
winter’s work without a great deal of sickness, and much absence then is 
liable to cripple the library service. 

All the speakers mentioned in these notes are men. But consultation 
of Divisional Lists shows that, as is to be expected in these times, women 
are now acting as Officers in most:Divisions, That means that all the 
arranging of meetings or gathering of material for ‘bulletins, all the 
Divisional routine matters, all the solid hard work that doesn’t get into the 
limelight is being done by women. This seems to prove something—or 
doesn’t it?—E. M. E. 
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